
A STARTLING ANNOUNCEMENT I 


OWNEY, THE POST-OFFICE DOG. 


By Helen 

St. Nicholas has already told you about 
“Owney” (in the number for March, 1894), 
and you all know that he is the queer travel¬ 
ing dog, who likes nothing so well as going 
on the trains with the mail-bags North and 
South and East and West. 

He has traveled from Alaska to Texas, from 
Nova Scotia to Florida, from Pennsylvania to 
Missouri — making side journeys and “stop¬ 
overs ” as pleased him, either for rest or feeding. 

As you have been told, he first joined the 
Post-Office Department at Albany, New York. 
He either wandered in or was left there by 
some boy who came on an errand. Not being 
a letter, he was never advertised, and never 
called for. 

Owney’s pedigree is not worth bragging 
about; he is mainly what is known as a mon- 


E. Greig. 

grel, but he has signs of some purer blood. 
Neither is he a handsome dog, but he has ex¬ 
cellent qualities, and is kindly and intelligent. 

When Owney found himself an uncalled-for 
package, he did not begin to whine, or bark, 
or fear he was unwelcome, but sought to 
make himself agreeable, and to win friends. 
Finding that Uncle Sam was willing to keep 
him in comfortable quarters, Owney gladly ac¬ 
cepted the situation. And now, no matter how 
far away he may travel, he is known as 
“Owney, the Albany Post-Office Dog,” and is 
everywhere considered as a popular member of 
the department. 

“ How do you know when Owney has gone 
on a trip ? ” I asked the man who especially 
looks after Owney’s interests. 

“ Why, when the cat comes in the office, we 
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know that Owney is away,” he replied. “ And 
the dog is away from home so much, that the 
cat is seldom obliged to move out.” 

“Tell me how he begins a journey. Does 
he know which is the postal-car ? ” 

“ Know ? Of course he does. He knows a 
postal-car as well as any postal-clerk. When 
the mail is sent to the station, Owney jumps on 
the wagon, and stays there until the last bag 
is thrown into the car. If he feels like taking 
a journey, he then jumps aboard the car, barks 
good-by, and away he goes. Once on the train, 
he is the guest of the clerks at the offices along 
the road.” 


While he was at Bozeman, Montana, and, I 
fancy, a little homesick, this letter was written 
for him to his good friends at Albany: 

Dear Folks : I arrived here last night safe and sound 
from Spokane. I go to Helena, Montana, to-morrow. 
I have twenty medals on my collar, am fat, and feel well. 
I start east on the 4th. I will be glad to see you all. 

Your friend, Owney. 

Detroit, Michigan, contributed this short bit of 
doggerel: 

Owney is a tramp, as you can plainly see. 

Only treat him kindly, and take him ’long wid ye. 

Baltimore joins in with this: 


He wears a fine silver collar, marked “ Owney, 
Albany P. 0 ., Albany, N. Y.,” and with him is 
often forwarded a book in which is kept a rec¬ 
ord of places he visits ; and a very interesting 
story the book tells. 

The first entry is “ New Westminster, British 
Columbia.” Then comes “Seattle, Washington 
Territory.” Next, Owney was the guest of the 


Once there was a dog that took it in his head 
Never to stay at home, ever to roam instead. 

You have him now: send him on ahead. 

At Seattle Owney was so well treated that he 
stayed a long time — for him. In fact, he 
jumped from the postal-car and returned there 
for another good time. A blue ribbon was 
attached to his collar by an admiring friend. 



OWNEY. 


post-office at Portland, Oregon, after which he 
tound at Hardacre, Minnesota, under which 
name occur these lines: 

On’y one Owney, 

And this is he; 

The dog is aloney, 

So let him be. 


A letter from the Railway Clerks’ Association 
at Atlanta, Georgia, says: 

Owney received an ovation here. After consenting to 
sit for his photograph, and answering several questions, 
he was decorated with a medal bearing the inscription, 
“ Compliments of the R. R. Club,” and was carried by 
members to the postal-car. 
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‘when OWNEY SAW THE MAIL-POUCH HE MADE AN EXCELLENT SITTER." 


Among Owney’s chiefest trophies is a dupli¬ 
cate of the seal of the Postmaster-General. A 
tag made of California tin was given to him in 
San Francisco. 

Postal-clerks every^vhere are loud in their 
praises of the dog. One of them writes: 

Owney is excellent company. When we arrive at 
stations where the train stops «twenty minutes for re¬ 
freshments,” the dog walks into the station and barks 
for bones. When the bell rings « All aboard! ” he is 
the first one on the train. 

He can tell the difference between a whistle for a 
crossing, and that for a staUon; while he ignores the 
first, he is up and ready when the station wliistle blows. 
He takes his place on the platform, and waits until the 
mail is thrown off, and then goes back to bed on the 
mail-bags. 

There was some talk of sending Owney to 
the World’s Fair at Chicago, with all his medals, 


and I am sure that, on his merits, he would 
have taken first prize. 

At a San Francisco kennel exhibition, Owney 
received a very handsome silver medal as the 
“ Greatest Dog-Traveler in the World.” 

But the little dog is more than a mere curi¬ 
osity. He is a faithful friend and companion. 
It is said that several times a sleepy and 
worn-out postal-clerk, who had fallen asleep, 
forgetful of the stations, has been wakened by 
Owney’s barking, and has thus been reminded 
to throw off the mail-bag. 

Owney has never been “ held up ” by train- 
robbers, but he has been in more than one 
wreck. Except for the loss of the sight of one 
eye, however, the dog is still in good trim. 

You have heard of his wanderings — now 
you shall hear of his home-coming. 

^Vhen he reaches the Albany Post-Office, he 
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walks in with wagging tail, and beaming with 
joy to be at home again. Going up to the 
good friend who looks after him, Owney rubs 
against him and licks his hands. Thus he bids 
all the clerks good-morning, wags his tail for a 
“ how-d’-ye-do ? ” and, returning to the spot he 
left months ago, Owney lies down and sleeps 
for hours. But after this first greeting there is 
no familiarity. 

While in Albany, Owney goes to a certain 
restaurant near the post-office, and then care¬ 
fully selects, from the food offered, just the 
bones he prefers. He 
arrives there every day 
at the same hour. If 
the restaurant fails to 
supply the food that 
Owney is seeking, he 
goes to a hotel across 
the street, where he is 
sure to find a meal. 

From Mr. George 
H. Leek, of Lawrence, 

Mass.,thephotographer 
who took Owney’s pic¬ 
ture, comes a letter to 
the editor of St. N icho- 
LAs telling how the 
famous dog behaved 
when he sat for his 
portrait. At first Ow¬ 
ney ran about the stu¬ 
dio, and seemed anxious 
to find a way out; but 
when the dog saw that 
a mail-pouch had been 
placed for him to sit 
upon, he at once lost 
liis restlessness and 
made an excellent sitter. 

“I had no trouble in 
taking all the views I 
wanted, as long as he 
^'as on the pouch,” 

^ys the photographer. 

Mr. Leek repeats a story that tells how the 
etter-carriers of Lawrence, Massachusetts, kept 

wney as an attraction for their picnic, which 
Tr weeks after Owney’s arrival. 

^ og was very interesting to the visitors. 


but though his hosts treated him well, he be¬ 
came ugly before the end of his stay because 
he was kept from taking the trains. 

Owney does not like to be interfered with, 
and “ makes a fuss ” unless he is allowed to take 
the first train that leaves a station. Of course 
the dog does n’t care where he goes, but the 
post-office clerks like to send him where their 
friends will see him, when he happens to get 
off the through lines. 

Mr. Leek relates also that before the Boston 
Union Station was built Owney would cross 


owney’s harness and some of his tags and trophies. 


the city at midnight or any other hour, and 
would take little trips for himself, returning 
just before train time. 

When Owney’s picture was taken his tags 
were few — he had been unloaded. The dog s 
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collar is full, and his original harness is full. 
Owney values his collar, and knows that it in¬ 
troduces him to strangers in the postal service. 
It is easily slipped off, and he allows it to be 
taken off and examined; but after he has given 
his friends a reasonable time for study of the 
tags, checks, and other attachments, the dog 
shows very plainly that he would like to have 
the collar put on again. 


Once while the clerks were looking over the 
recent tags a mail-train arrived, and they put 
down the collar to go to work on the mail. 
But the dog was not willing to leave his collar, 
and, putting his nose through it, he slipped it 
on for himself. After the clerks had learned of 
this accomplishment they often used to make 
Owney exhibit his cleverness by repeating the 
performance before their friends. 



It was anew gun and a big one—big enough 
for most boys to crawl through, though they 
would have had to crawl forty feet before reach- 
ing the other end. 

One boy did try it, but when he was half-way 
through he became tired, and then got fright¬ 
ened at his cramped position and began to crv 
Some workmen lieard him, and, looking in to 
see which way he was heading, they put a long 
rammer-staff against his feet, and shoved him 
out as they would a shot. 

We were testing this big gun to see that it 


was sound and strong. We always tested ever)' 
gun before it went into service. 

“ We ” consisted of the captain who super¬ 
intended the tests, of the men who loaded and 
worked the gun, of the lookout who scanned 
the water with a telescope to see that the range 
was clear, of myself who aimed and fired the 
gun, and, last but not least, of my dog, “ Bomb¬ 
shell.” I called him Bombshell because he 
was so fond of the shooting. He was alwa)'s 
on hand when we tested a gun, and I cannot 
recall a single trial that he missed. 
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bombshell; an artillery dog. 


Bombshell was a handsome Irish setter, and 
had more sense than most people. There were 
few things that he did not understand. He 
might not see through them at first, but if he 
did not he would think about them, and reason 
over them until he did understand them. 

I know that he did think and reason, for 
I had seen him do it many times. 

No one who knew Bombshell ever doubted 
that he reasoned and thought, but occasionally 
I would find a stranger who was not inclined to 
believe it, and then I would tell him the follow¬ 
ing story: My parlor was a front casemate 
which opened by an arch into my bedroom, a 
back casemate. A casemate may be described 
as a room in the wall of a fort, generally in¬ 
tended, in war time, to hold a gun or powder. 



“‘SUPTOSK THAT MY MASTER HAS n't CONE?”' 


while in time of peace many of them, like mine, 
Me tted up for use as quarters for officers 
and soldiers. 


Bombshell had his own bed in the back ca 
mate, but he preferred my bed, and would ' 
I he could. I had tried to bn 

nn 0 the habit, but had not been success! 
One day he came in wet and muddy, and, 
» e curled up on my white counterpa: 
e result was awful! As much as I hated 
° so, I felt obliged to give him a thrashing, 
never caught him on my bed again. ] 
f ^ -- -"tter b 

thf. fl ^ ^ always find him 

though I could see from the rumpl 

arifi h^ had been on 

still k where he had slept woi 

^hll be warm. 



“he walked to the door and listened.’’ 


One evening I went out, leaving Bombshell 
lying by the parlor stove. 

Out of curiosity I peeked tlirough the half- 
turned slats of my shutters and watched him. 
From my position I was able to see the whole 
of both of my rooms. 

For a while Bombshell did not move; then 
he raised his head and looked at the door; 
finally he got up, stretched himself, yawned 
sleepily, walked to the bed, jumped up, and put 
his fore paws on it. Standing in this position, a 
thought struck him, and he said to himself: 

“ Suppose that my master has n’t gone ? He 
will catch me, and then I will get a licking. 
I ’ll go and make certain that he is not coming 
back.” 

I know that he said this because he took his 
paws off the bed, walked cautiously back to 
the front door, and, with his ear close to the 
crack, he listened. At last, satisfied that I had 



he curled up and went to sleep.” 
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really gone, he trotted back to the bed, jumped 
on it, curled up, and went to sleep. 

After such a clever act I thought that he 
had earned his sleep, so I went away and 
left him. 

Bombshell, I was sure, had reasoned out 
everything connected with the firing of a gun. 
He knew that the powder made the noise, 
that the shot did the damage, that the lookout 
saw that the range was clear, and that the 
bomb-proof was to shelter us in case the gun 
should prove weak and burst. 


that to him had been intrusted the duty of see¬ 
ing that the range was clear. 

But when we started for the bomb-proof, in¬ 
stead of follo^ving us, as was his custom. Bomb¬ 
shell remained on the parapet, looking out to 
sea and sniffing the air. In a moment he 
dashed off through the bushes which covered 
the narrow beach between the parapet and the 
sea. 

Though thinking his actions peculiar, I was 
sure that he would not remain in front of the 
gun, because he had done so once, when quite 



bombshell keappeared on the parapet and began to dark furiously.” 


While a gun was being loaded, Bombshell 
would sit on the parapet and watch the opera¬ 
tion. That finished, he would jump up and 
look out to sea over the range, and then 
scamper down from the parapet and follow us 
into the bomb-proof. 

As usual, Bombshell was on hand to see the 
test of the new big gun. 

He superintended the loading, and, while I 
was aiming the gun, he looked over the range 
as carefuUy as did the lookout; and from his 
air of responsibility one might have supposed 


young and inexperienced, and the burning 
grains of powder — which are always thrown 
out by the blast of a gun—had buried them¬ 
selves in his skin, burning him badly. He had 
never forgotten this. 

Certain that he would take care of himself, 
I paid no further attention to him, but went 
with the others into the bomb-proof, and took 
my place by the electric key, ready to fire at 
the command of the captain. 

Just as the command “ P'ire! ” was about to 
be given, Bombshell reappeared on the parapet 
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and began to bark furiously into the very muz¬ 
zle of the gun. 

I called to him, but he would not come. 
Annoyed at the delay of the test, I tried to 
catch him, but could not do so. As I ap¬ 
proached he retreated, still barking and appar¬ 
ently urging me to follow him. 

Finally, convinced from the dog’s actions 
that something was wrong, the electric wire 
was disconnected from the gun, and I followed 
Bombshell. Wagging his tail with joy at hav¬ 
ing accomplished his object, he led me through 
the underbrush to the beach. 

There, concealed behind a clump of bushes, 
were two little children quietly digging in the 
sand and entirely unconscious of the danger in 
which they had been. 

I knew then that when Bombshell had been 
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standing on the parapet sniffing the air he had 
been saying to himself: 

“ Some people are in front of the gun. I can 
smell them. If they are there when the gun is 
fired they will be burnt, as I was, and perhaps 
deafened besides by the blast of the discharge. 
I must find out for certain and prevent the gun 
from being fired.” 

Bombshell received great praise for his saga¬ 
city, and the men declared that he deserved a 
medal, so they had one made and presented it 
to me. Bombshell wears it on his collar now, 
and on it is engraved: 

“Presented to Bombshell as a reward for 
having saved two little children from serious 
injury by the discharge of a large gun.” 

Bombshell is very proud of his medal, and I 
believe that he knows its meaning. 


bombshell; an artillery dog. 


A CHRISTMAS EVE THOUGHT. 

By Harriot Brewer Sterling. 

If Santa Claus should stumble, 

As he climbs the chimney tall 
With all this ice upon it, 

I ’m ’fraid he ’d get a fall 
And smash himself to pieces — 

To say nothing of the toys! 

Dear me, what sorrow that would bring 
To all the girls and boys! 

So I am going to write a note 
And pin it to the gate,— 

I ’ll write it large, so he can see. 

No matter if it ’s late,— 

And say, “ Dear Santa Claus, don’t try 
To climb the roof to-night. 

But walk right in, the door’s unlocked. 

The nursery’s on the right!” 

■VoL. XXIII.-22. 
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